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Jest Happenings 


The good ship ALPA has been sailing through some rather chopp 
seas recently and has come through with flying colors. As we look bac 
on these eventful days, it leaves those close to the picture with rather 
mixed feelings. The road that humans travel in an effort to help 
others and do good is often a rocky one. The men who walk on this 
road soon must learn to become immune to the endless barrage of 
sticks and stones. Their chins must be jutted and made of good 
mettle and they must keep their eyes always on the ball. Their will 
to go on must be their knowledge that they are right. 

Now for a short look at only a few of the things that’ have hap- 
pened on the good ship ALPA’s voyage during the past several 
months. Everyone knows of the National Airlines’ strike. Everyone 
knows this was a company-caused strike. The record is clear on this 

int and it’s in the files of the National Mediation Board in Wash- 
ngton. They. know, too, what the strike was all about. It was simply 
this: to secure a fair hearing and an impartial decision for a pilot 
who had lost his job That was the reason for the strike. Yet, a 
long and costly strike was fought, beginning on February 3, 1948, 
and ending on November 24, 1948. Anyone who cares to know the 
truth about this trouble need go no further than the records of the 
federal government. It is all down there in plain English. And, that 
was not all. Some place along the line, the strikebreaking pilots 
sought to wrestle the representation rights from the regular National 
pilots. They lost that battle, too. 

The decision in NMB Docket R-2160, ending the case, was handed 
down on March 16, 1950, by the National Mediation Board, and we 
quote the last part: 

“Under these circumstances the Board finds that the dispute over representa- 
tion is not of sufficient extent to warrant an election under the Railway Labor 
Act among the craft or class of pilots and copilots employed by National Airlines, 
Inc. ae application of the National Pilots Association will therefore be dis- 
mussed. 

And thus ended another battle which ALPA didn’t cause, seek, or 
relish, but one that was thrust upon it. There was no alternative 
except to fight hard and cleanly until victorious. 

On another page in the book of recent strange ALPA happenings, 
we find the now-famous and rapidly becoming notorious Captain 
George R. Neuhauser New York noise pattern suit. On July 24, 1949, 
Captain Neuhauser of Northeast Airlines was arrested on the same 
level as a common criminal by a New York policeman. This ¢ase 
came to trial in the Magistrates’ Court of New York City before 
Magistrate C. E. Ramsgate on September 21, 1949. The decision was 
adverse. The case was next appealed by the Association to the Court 
of Special Sessions in New York City and again came to trial before 
a panel of judges, namely Justices I. B. Cooper, J. V. Loscalzo and 
T. F. Doyle on March 9, 1950. This time the suit was won and the 
decision of the lower court reversed. 

The background of the situation is a long and varied one. A 
LaGuardia Airport tower operator, who was subpoenaed as a witness 
by the prosecution, testified that at no time during the approach and 
landing by Captain Neuhauser did he observe anything unusual or 
unsafe. Captain Crawford of the Police Department testified and in- 
dicated by a line on the map that Captain Neuhauser had executed a 
130-degree turn within two city blocks while flying a DC-3. ALPA’s 
defense demonstrated that the normal turning radius of a DC-3 is 
approximately 1% miles! 

In this fiasco, mistake number one was made by the CAA when it 
entered into a rather dubious palsy-walsy CAR enforcement partner- 
ship with the municipality of New York respecting the violation of 
air traffic regulations. Local politicians immediately started drooling, 
and the fat was in the fire. 

The matter is still rocking around and is far from being satis- 
factorily settled, but at least the Neuhauser case has been won—an 
important milestone in ALPA’s endless battle for justice for the air 
line pilots. This is a matter on which the air lines had better begin 
looking alive or the first thing they know, state cops of all the 48 
states, including the U. S. territories, will be chasing their airplanes 
and it will cease to be funny. Moreover, the CAA had better take a 
look through its binoculars and see where it’s going. The course it 
is pursuing at- the moment on noise patterns and air traffic CAR 
enforcement, in cooperation with local politicians, is headed for 
trouble and every CAA official knows it, agrees with it, and it re- 
mains only to see what they'll do about it—which, the air line pilots 
wager, will be NOTHING! 

et’s look on still another page of recent happenings. On Febru- 
ary 13, 14 and 20, 1950, ALPA representatives appeared before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and testified on 
the air safety situation in this country. Their testimony was clearly 
on the runway and, as is typical of ALPA’s conduct in a situation 
of this kind, no punches were pulled. Naturally, the CAA and CAB 
officials were aroused and immediately put things on a personal basis 
—‘‘Mr. hncke said this, and Mr. Behncke said that; and the air 
line pilots did this and didn’t do that.’’ But the testimony of the 
Seeeerete melted away like snowflakes in the searing spotlight of 
ruth. 


Even Civil Aeronautics Board Member Oswald Ryan appeared on 
the scene on February 21, 1950, to testify against Congressman Robert 
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Crosser’s H.R. 5561 to re-establish the independent Air Safety Board. 
It didn’t take long for him to put things on a personal basis, and we 
uote: 

" “Mr. Behncke makes reference,’’ he said, ‘‘you will remember to a 
shakedown regulation proposal by the pilots. That proposal provides 
that before any new aircraft be permitted to carry passengers, that 
that type aircraft must have 1,000 hours in actual service of the 
carriage of cargo and mail.’’ 

Then he goes on and we have some double-talk, typical of why more 
hasn't been done about air safety in Washington. Mr. Ryan said: 

“Personally, I think it is a good idea. I urged it seven, eight or nine years 
ago. I ran into difficulties right from the start and very largely they 
were not only technical difficulties but also economic. I urged upon the 
Board myself a serious consideration of this suggestion. . . . I urged a year’s 
shakedown in carriers carrying mail and cargo—that’s about 2,000 hours, twice 
as much as Mr. Behncke’s proposal.”’ 

Nice sounding alibis, but take a look right down through between 
the lines and in the back of these glib utterances. Note Mr. Ryan 
says, ‘“‘there were not only technical difficulties but also economic.”’ 
Do we hear voices of several decades ago when the railroads were 
pleading ‘‘technical and economic’ obstacles when the employee broth- 
erhoods were pleading for air brakes to displace the crow-bar oper- 
ated hand Soekee? Yes, we believe that railroad safety development 
history has such a page. Mr. Ryan said he urged it seven, eight, or 
nine years ago. He doesn’t know just when—seven, eight, or nine 
years ago, somewhere along the line, but this is not important. What 
is important is: what has Mr. Ryan done about it? The answer must 
be nothing or so close to nothing that the answer is, in effect, still 
nothing! We must not forget that he has been in an important 
position in civil aviation regulation for upwards of a decade! 

The veteran air line pilots of the country are standing before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee pleading honestly 
and earnestly and seriously for air safety, yet Mr. Ryan has little 
to offer except that it is his idea that new aircraft should be tested 
before being placed into regular air iine service, and that he thought 
about the idea long ago! , : 

Yet, today, he does not come out for an independent Air Safety 
Board that would really _be capable of doing something about it where 
he, himself, has failed. Instead, he has the amazing fortitude to stand 
up in public and criticize the air line pilots for asking for greater 
safety for themselves and for the air-traveling public. 

At about the same time, in another part of Washington on March 
14, 1950, another strange drama was being enacted at the hearing 
respecting CAB Docket 3500, a case that might well be termed as 
almost anything and everything in one satchel—equipment inter- 
change, trackage agreements, air line stock deals, trading horses 
without having the horses to trade, and, in fact, almost_ anything 
anyone cared to pitch in the pot to add to the confusion. Mr. G. 
Baker, President of National Airlines (a witness), stated, in answer 
to a question put by C. N. Sayen, ALPA Executive Vice-President 
(a common question respecting provisions that should be attached to 
any Board approval of a CAB docket for the protection of the air line 
pilots), that he was no: concerned with that, and added, believe it or 
not—‘ALPA is well-prepared to take care of itself.’"" Anyway, thanks 
for the boost! i é 

This is not the last of the strange and interesting happenings of 
the past several months. Here’s still another. An injunction action 
was filed in the Federal District Court in Miami by the organization 
representing the National strikebreaking pilots to restrain ALPA. 
The prayer of the suit was that ALPA be restrained from represent- 
ing any National pilots and that it be restrained from representing 
any pilots, and that it be dissolved. The result of the injunction suit 
in the Federal Court in Miami before Federal Judge J. W. Holland 
was that the case be dismissed forthwith. The action was brought 
on April 2, 1950. Summons papers were served on_ Regional Vice- 
President W. T. “Slim’’ Babbitt, and the case actually went to trial 
on April 4, 1950, where it was lost by the strikebreakers’ representa- 
tive. f 

These are only smatterings of recent happenings, all of which are, 
in the terms of the man in the street, “‘something for the book! 
It has been said often that in air line transportation there are no 
dull moments—truthful words, indeed! And also no idle moments. 
Everyone plays at the business of playing his own fiddle. Some play 
nice tunes, and there are those that make only rasping sounds over 
and over again until one’s ears become sore from the endless 
monotony. F : 

No one asked any of us to come into the business and when we no 
longer like it, we are not fenced in—we can get out. That goes for 
everyone in the industry and all connected with it. We all love the 

ame. We love the zip and go it affords. Yes, and even the endless 

ickering and controversy even though it be, at times, provoked by 
fools. ALPA is a part of the team and will remain on the team until 
wings are no more. We must admit this is a little matter of only a 
few billion years. Therefore, let no one become too excited about 
his own importance. F 

So, with that, we will say as the umpire does on the ball field— 
“PLAY BALL.’ Some days we win and we can’t win always, but we 
win most of the time. AND THAT’S MUCH TO BE THAN L FOR. 
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TWO VIVID SAFETY ARGUMENTS 


Possibly avoidable accidents such as these illustrated by an 
NWA Stratocruiser that lost an engine as the result of propeller 
failure (left) and a TWA Constellation that was unable to stop 
after landing because of lack of reversible props (right) are 
proof that self-investigation in air safety lacks the ability to 
properly attack accident causes at their sources. On the same 
day (January 25, 1950) the NWA plane dropped its engine over 
the Glenview, Ill., Naval Air Station, imperiling 150 people 
congregated near where it dropped, another Stratocruiser ex- 
perienced a similar accident near Tokyo. “Surely,” declared 
ALPA President Behncke in testimony before the House Inter- 





state and Foreign Commerce Committee on Feb. 13, 14 and 20, 
“this mechanism ‘could not have been service-tested ages or it 


would not have happened.” Mr. Behncke told.t committee 
that overshoot accidents, caused because of insufficient braking 
power, such as occurred to the TWA plane at Chicago Midway 
Airport on December 18, 1949, are typical of failure to utilize 
available safety devices, and of the lack of follow through 
necessary to require their use. From September 23, 1945, until 
January 2, 1950, he pointed out, there have been 21 accidents 
that reverse props would have avoided. Despite this known fact 
the majority of our air line planes, he said, are not equipped 
with this safety device although they have been installed on sea- 
planes since 1942 and have been used on landplanes since 1946. 





ALPA Pledges Support of Two Air Safety Bills 


Air safety history, with its long and 
turbulent legislative background, was re- 
peating itself in February. As it had 
been in years past, the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee was 
the focal point of action and its commit- 
tee room was the theater in which the 
story of the failure of self-investigation 


in air safety began unfolding across the 


pages of the official record. 

In three appearances before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee on Transportation 
—one on February 13, one on February 
14th and one on February 20—President 
Behncke publicly threw the strength of 
the air line pilots into support of vital 
Congressional bills to recreate the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, Congressman 
Crosser’s H.R. 5561 and Senator McCar- 
ran’s S. 8. ALPA support of the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board was decreed 
by resolution of the Ninth Convention 
and strongly reaffirmed by the Tenth 
Convention. Both bills were introduced 
in the First Session of the 81st Congress. 

A Familiar Role—In appearing before 
the Congressional Committee as the 
principal champion and untiring advocate 
of the independent Air Safety Board, Mr. 
Behncke was re-enacting a familiar role 
in which he has been cast many times 
before. He had appeared before similar 
committees while leading the fight for 
establishment of the original Air Safety 
Board in 1938 and again when he took 
up the cudgel’ in its behalf in the fight 
to prevent its abolishment in 1940 by 
Reorganization Plan No. 4. 

As the first and principal witness at 
the hearing on Chairman Robert Cros- 
ser's personally-sponsored independent 
Air Safety Board Bill, H.R. 5561, Mr. 
Behncke declared that “the air line pilots 
are unequivocally, earnestly and without 
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any reservation whatsoever, of the mind 
that H.R. 5561 is the finest and most 
needed legislation and the most vital to 
the best interest of the proper develop- 
ment of air line and civil aviation gen- 
erally that has been introduced in the 
House of Congress for a long time.” 
“Nothing as Effective”’—‘“The air line 
pilots,’ Mr. Behncke said, “feel that 
there is nothing that would even remote- 
ly compare to the worth and effective- 
ness of an independent Air Safety Board 
in promoting that in which we are all 
vitally interested—greater air safety— 
which is the only sure way of providing 





The Cover Pictures 


The mural in the background, reflect- 
ing the dominating influence of the air 
age, is new but the topic ALPA Presi- 
dent David L. Behncke (left) and Repre- 
sentative Robert Crosser (D., Ohio), 
Chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, are talk- 
ing over is one they have talked over 
together many times before — greater 
air safety. The scene took place during 
a recess of the hearings on Crosser- 
sponsored and ALPA-endorsed inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board Bill H. R. 5561 
by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee Transportation 
Subcommittee before whom Mr. Behncke 
testified on Feb. 13, Feb. 14, and Feb. 
20. The same aviation legislator-cair 
line pilot air safety combination had 
teamed up twice before to champion 
the same cause. The first time, in 1938 
when the independent Air Safety Board 
was established as the “watchdog of 
air safety” and a properly independent 
part of the three-part Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938; the second time in 1940 
when they fought shoulder to shoulder 
to prevent its independence being 
stripped disastrously away as it was by 
Reorganization Plan No. 4. 











for maximum progress and development 
of our country’s peace time air commerce 
and war time air reserve power.” 

“Air safety,” he declared, “is a prime 
requisite in placing and keeping our na- 
tion first in the air and an independent 
Air Safety Board, in the well-considered 
opinion and conviction of the men at the 
controls, is the surest way of accomplish- 
ing this end.” 

President Behncke’s direct testimony, 
prepared statements, and question and 
answer interludes with committee mem- 
bers, ran into well over 600 pages of rec- 
ord. The preparation alone consumed 
more than three weeks of the greater 
part of the Association President’s time 
and considerable time of Headquarters 
generally. It is one of the sort of efforts 
that is a killer in time, and effort about 
which the members hear nothing or very 
little. 

Brief 73 Pages Long—Mr. Behncke’s 
73-page brief, which he read into the 
record and submitted to the Congression- 
al committee, traced the history of civil 
air regulation in this country and showed 
how the original three-part concept of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act had been de- 
stroyed when air safety investigation was 
stripped of its independence. 

“The original three-part concept,” Mr. 
Behncke said, ““was composed of the rate 
makers and rule makers (the CAB), the 
implementer and enforcers (the CAA), 
and the watchdog of air safety (the in- 
dependent Air Safety Board). This con- 
cept ceased to exist when the Air Safety 
Board was replaced in 1940 with a bu- 
reau under the direct control of the CAB, 
the Safety Bureau of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board.” 

Mr. Behncke pointed out how economic 
and technological advancement in air 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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UNIFIED REGIONAL 


Just as it plays such a vital part in our overall defense plans, air power will un- 
doubtedly be assigned a vital part in U. S.-Canadian regional defense plans under the 


North Atlantic Treaty. The first meeting of the 


U. S.-Canadian Regional Group was 


held at the Pentagon in Washington, D. C., on January 17. Seated (I. to r.): General 
J. Lawton Collins, U. S. Army Chief of Staff; and Lt. Gen. Charles Foulkes, Chief 


of General Staff, Canadian Army. Standing: Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, U. S. 


Chief 


of Naval Operations; Vice Admiral H. T. W. Grant, Chief of the Naval Staff, RCN; 
Air Marshall W. A. Curtis, Chief of the Air Staff, RCAF; and Lt. General Lauris 
Norstad, U. S. Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations of the Air Force. 





transportation are closely related to air 
safety; how closely public confidence is 
tied in with the financial success and 
prosperity of the entire industry. 

Aviation’s Toll—7,574 Lives—Mr. Behn- 
cke spread the appalling accident record 
of both the scheduled air lines and other 
civil flying before the Committee in pic- 
torial exhibits and sound statistics. A 
total of 1,166 persons were killed on the 
air lines, Mr. Behncke said, and another 
6,408 persons killed in miscellaneous fly- 
ing since the abolition of the independent 
Air Safety Board. 

“It adds up,” Mr. Behncke said, “to the 
factual startling total of 7,574 persons 
who have lost their lives in air crashes 
in all branches of civil flying since the 


abolition of the independence of the Air 
Safety Board on June 30, 1940, averaging 
more than two each day. We are at the 
crossroads and something must be done 
—something that has substance, mean- 
ing, correctness of pattern. For is there 
any reason to believe that this unbeliev- 
ably bad air safety pattern will not con- 
tinue?” 

Contrasts IASB Record—dAgainst the 
bleak and black safety record during a 
dismal decade of non-independent air 
safety control, Mr. Behncke contrasted 
the record of the independent Air Safety 
Board during the period it functioned as 
a proper part of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, from August 22, 1938, to 
June 30, 1940. He stressed its unparal- 





leled achievement of 17 months and 5 
days without an air line fatality, a world 
record for air safety that was never ap- 
proached before or has never been ap- 
proached since. Mr. Behncke said that 
the record of fatalities was not the only 
criteria of the air safety situation. The 
accidents that could, but luckily didn’t 
happen, must also be thoroughly con- 
sidered in evaluating air safety, he de- 
clared. 

He stated: “Each ‘near accident,’ each 
mechanical failure, each ‘near emergen- 
cy’ is, in reality, a potential accident in 
the making. This accident potential must 
be stopped at its source, not after acci- 
dents occur. The barn must be locked 
before the horses are stolen, not after. 
This is the method, the pattern, in which 
the independent Air Safety Board, to be 
re-established by H.R. 5561, will follow. 
It will not only investigate all accidents 
fearlessly, thoroughly, completely, and 
independently, without biased or extrane- 
ous influences of any kind, it will also 
investigate and prevent the development 
of situations that, if eliminated, will pre- 
vent accidents.” 

No Follow-up at Present—The present 
entwined setup, Mr. Behncke charged, 
had demonstrated its inability to do the 
job in numerous ways, one of the most 
important being in its failure to proper- 
ly follow through on air safety recom- 
mendations with the result that possibly 
avoidable tragedies have occurred. As an 
example, he specifically cited the failure 
to install smoke mask type oxygen equip- 
ment on DC-6’s in time to prevent the 
43-fatality Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
DC-6 crash on June 17, 1948, although 
the Bryce Canyon UAL DC-6 crash on 
October 24, 1947, had clearly demonstrat- 
ed the need for such equipment. As the 
result of facts unearthed during the DC-6 
modification program, following’ the 
Bryce Canyon UAL DC-6 crash, ALPA 
had, on March 5, 1948, officially submit- 
ted air safety recommendation No. 223 
to the CAA and CAB, calling for such 
equipment, Mr. Behncke told the Com- 
mittee. 

The regulatory agencies, ALPA’s head 
recounted, had been consistently errant 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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SAFEST SPAN IN AIR LINE HISTORY 


By any method of measure—number of fatalities, fatalities per passengers carried or fatalities per 
passenger miles—the period during which the independent Air Safety Board was in existence was the 
safest span in air line records. During this 22-month period, domestic air line transportation experienced 
the lowest number of fatalities in all of its history. 
months and 5 days, it experienced no fatal accidents. As shown graphically by this chart, presented by 
Mr. Behncke in his appearance before the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and dur- 
ing hearings on H.R. 5561, no other period in air line history has been comparable safetywise. 
graph compiled from CAA figures, shows the domestice air lines passenger fatality per 100,000,C00 pas- 
senger miles from 1936 to 1949. 
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PILoT 


Ideas for Mutual 
Aid Plan Drafted 


One of the gravest problems which 
1ces the air line pilot is the insecurity 
vhich results from the high physical 
indards he must maintain in order to 
cure steady income. Any minor physi- 
cal disability, accident or sickness may 
disqualify him from his job for a short 
or an extended period. During any such 
disqualification, the pilot’s income is usu- 
ally cut off and any savings or invest- 
ments which he may have accumulated 
riod of years are dissipated. 


is a problem with which private 

nee companies have never been 

to cope and which most of the car- 

; have never attempted to alleviate. 

As a result, the pilot is always cognizant 
of the fact that any minor illness, sprain 
or fracture may result in a serious loss 
of income, and thusly another serious 

ental hazard is created. 


Fill Serious Gap—In recognition of this 
problem, the pilots in the service of sev- 
eral of the air lines have, with the help 
of Headquarters, organized among them- 
selves Mutual Aid programs, through 
which they mutually contribute for a 
limited period to any member in good 
standing who is disqualified for flying 
and removed from the company’s pay- 
roll. These Mutual Aid programs have 
been very successful and have filled a 
serious gap in the security program of 
the air line pilots. They have saved many 
pilots from having their life savings 
wiped out by serious illness or accident 
or have saved them from going far in 
debt and having to spend many years 
becoming solvent again. 

Mutual Aid plans are now in effect 
among the pilots on seven air lines. They 
are somewhat similar in construction. 
Most of them provide for a set payment 
ranging from $150.00 a month to $500.00 
a month for a maximum period of 12 
months of occupational disability. They 
are operated on an assessment and cost 
basis with little or no expenditures for 
overhead. Most of them include a small 
death benefit payment which provides 
immediate cash to the survivors, princi- 
pally to meet funeral expenses and to 
provide funds until insurance policies and 
other funds can be made available. 


A Plan for All Members—The Ninth 
Convention recognized the need for an 
air line pilots’ Mutual Aid plan which 
would be available to all members of the 
Air Line Pilots Association and created 
a committee to study and present a pro- 
posed plan for operation of a sickness 
disability and death benefit plan to the 
30ard‘of Directors. This committee was 
Subsequently appointed by President 
Behncke and has been studying the prob- 
lem of organizing and writing a disability 
and insurance plan for some time. They 
have made an analysis of all Mutual Aid 
plans now in effect among air line pilots 
of certain air lines and Mutual Aid pro- 
grams in effect in other industries. 

On the basis of their studies the ALPA 
Mutual Aid committee has now drafted a 
questionnaire in which they present their 
recommendations as to how the proposed 
Mutual Aid plan should be finally drafted 
and, in addition, present various other 
alternatives which would be actuarially 
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—AND THEY DIDN'T PARK THE PARKAS 


When the Lyle Edwards’ 
family flew from Alaska to 
the states, they brought along 
their parkas to show the folks 
back home what’s in fashion 
in the northern hinterlands. 
However, on landing in 
ALPA’s Home City of Chi- 
cago, Edwards, who is an 
Alaskan Air Lines’ pilot, was 
grateful he had toted the furs 
along, for old man winter had 
cloaked the Windy City with 
the worst sleet storm of the 
year. The cold was so bitter, 
in fact, that even the Ed- 
wards, who are accustomed to 
some rough winters, had to 
resort to a more practical use 
for their northern attire. 
Here, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
and 20-month old Christie, 
huddle together while waiting 
for another plane to continue 
their journey to their home- 
town of Indianapolis, Indiana. ! 


Fd 








feasible and might better fit the desires 
of the membership. 


In accordance with ALPA’s democratic 
procedures, this questionnaire is now be- 
ing forwarded to the chairman of each 
of ALPA’s 99 local councils. The chair- 
man will then discuss the proposed plan 
with the members of his council and 
compete the questions in accordance with 
the majority opinion of the membership 
of his local council. Once this has been 


_ accomplished the committee will analyze 


the results from the questionnaires and 
proceed with the final drafting of a Mu- 
tual Aid plan. The final draft will then 
be submitted to the Board of Directors 
of the Association for approval. 
Participation Voluntary—It is planned 
that participation in the Mutual Aid 
program would be entirely voluntary; 
however, any such plan would have a 
potential membership of approximately 
7,000 participants. Actuarial figures avail- 
able indicate that it will be possible to 
provide income insurance for the air line 
pilots at approximately one-fourth of the 
cost at which this protection could be 
purchased from a commercial insurance 
company. The plan would be set up 


MAP OF THE REVISED ICAO NORTH ATLANTIC 
OCEAN WEATHER STATION NETWORK, WHICH 
GOES INTO EFFECT ON JULY 1, 1950. THE NEW 
NETWORK, AGREED TO BY 11 ICAO MEMBER 
NATIONS AT A RECENT MEETING IN LONDON, 
INVOLVES 10 STATIONS MANNED BY 25 SHIPS 
AND REPLACES THE CURRENT AGREEMENT, 
CONCLUDED IN 1946, WHICH CALLED FOR 13 
OCEAN STATIONS. 








under the insurance laws of Illinois and 
each member would have the complete 
assurance that the plan would be admin- 
istered in accordance with the state regu- 
lations applicable to any insurance com- 
pany. 

The pilot members of the Mutual Aid 
Committee are George C. Duvall (TWA), 
Francis A. Spencer (AA), H. G. Port- 
man (UAL) and F. P. Koupal (Capital). 
The Headquarters representative work- 
ing with this committee is Clarence N. 
Sayen, Executive Vice-President. 


New Staff Members 


ALPA’s ever-increasing Headquarters’ 
staff was enlarged by two additional 
members during the past month when 
G. R. Johns and H. A. Kellermann joined 
ALPA, bringing the number of full time 
employees in the Chicago office to 59. 

Mr. Johns has been added to the Edu- 
cation and Organization Department and 
at present he will assume responsibility 
for the development of the ALPA-affili- 
ate, the Air Carrier Mechanics Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kellerman was hired as manager 
of the Credit Union and will be in charge 
of all activities in that department. 








INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


OCEAN WEATHER STATIONS 
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ON PAA, CRITICAL PILOT P 


Action has been the keynote in the critical pilot-management problems that have 


ROBLEMS 
ee 





come into being on PAA and are threatening to become even more serious unless 
they are settled. In an effort to settle these problems, one of which has been the 
thoroughly unwarranted wholesale furloughing of 146 copilots, several meetings of 
the PAA MEC and the emergency subcommittee of that body have been held. On 
February 15, 16 and 17, the PAA pilots’ emergency committee met with the company. 
Prior to this, the MEC subcommittee had met in New York on December 28, 29 and 
30 and the full MEC met in Washington, D. C., on January 24, 25, 26 and 27. 


Pictured above is the MEC at the Washington meeting: 


(Front row, |. to r.) G. R. 


Mahan, W. B. Wallace, A. J. O'Donnell, V. J. Forrester, President Behncke’s traveling 
secretary, President Behncke, R. C. Gerber, R. T. Ames; (Center row, I. to r.) J. M. 


Marcum, F. M. 


Muhl, S. E. Enfield, A. A. Frink, N. B. Bates, J. M. Rusch; (Back , 


row, I. to r.) O. D. Shilson, W. T. Reavis, P. B. Baxter, A. J. Beaudet, F. W. Baggott, 
G. M. LeRoux, S. L. Doepke and H. M. Gillis. 





Pilots Have Stake in 


To a greater and greater degree, mat- 
ters bearing directly on the welfare and 
interests of the air line pilots are being 
decided over the brief-strewn counsel 
tables in the legal hearing rooms of 
Washington’s Federal agencies. Protect- 
ing the interests of the air line pilots in 
the numerous applications pending be- 
fore the CAB for approval of inter- 
changes, mergers, route transfers and ac- 
quisitions of one air line or parts of an 
air line by another has become Head- 
quarters’ raost time-consuming activity. 

There are presently pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board more than 22 
Dockets in which the Air Line Pilots 
Association has intervened by necessity 
because air line pilots’ working condi- 
tions, and in many instances, their jobs 
are at stake. In order to handle these 
cases, at least one Headquarters’ attor- 
ney has been in Washington constantly 





ALPA Lights Elicit Interest 


As a result of the possibility of the 
ALPA approach light system replacing 
the recently abandoned CAA slope line 
system as the U. S. standard, Head- 
quarters has received numerous in- 
quiries requestjng information regard- 
ing the ALPA approach light and air- 
port lighting recommendations. In 
answer to these many requests, the 
ALPA Engineering and Air Safety De- 
partment has prepared and distributed 
almost 400 brochures which explain 
ALPA’s research and test flight evalu- 
ation of the various approach light 
configurations. These brochures have 
gone primarily to airport managers 
both in this country and abroad. 
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Air Lines’ "Big Deals" 


for the past six months. 

Docket 3589 Prominent—One of the 
most prominent cases presently under 
the CAB consideration is Docket No. 3589 
which seeks the CAB’s approval of the 
acquisition of AOA by PAA. This case 
presents a number of important issues, 
one of which is whether or. not the CAB 
should re-institute the Chosen Instru- 
ment policy. It also poses many prob- 
lems regarding the pilots of the two air 
lines. 

Sharing the spotlight of equal promi- 
nence is Docket No. 3500 et al, the so- 
called National dismemberment case, 
which is probably one of the most com- 
plicated cases to ever come before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and one of the 
most fantastic horse-trading-without-a- 
horse deals ever conceived by air line 
officialdom. Involved in this many- 
branched deal are the pilots of PAA, 
Delta, National, Eastern and Panagra. 

Other important CAB Dockets in which 
ALPA is active are: Docket 1102, Amer- 
ican-Delta interchange; Docket 2346, 
TWA-Delta interchange; Docket 3660, 
United - Transcontinental-Capital-Amer- 
ican interchange; Docket 3661, North- 
west-Capital interchange; Docket 3662, 
Northwest - United - American -Capital in- 
terchange; Docket 3965, Mid-Continent 
Airlines’ acquisition of Parks; Docket 
3977, Monarch’s acquisition of Arizona; 
Docket 4053, TWA Route Sale to Bonan- 
za; and Docket 4129, Monarch’s acquisi- 
tion of Chailenger. 

ALPA’s Position—The underlying prin- 
ciple of ALPA’s intervention in these 
matters is that no pilot shall be adverse- 


ly affected in job te: ire, earnings or 
seniority by reason of the fact that the 
CAB approves an interchange or merger 
agreement. 

Specifically, ALPA has predicated its 
position in these cases on one or more 
of the following tenets: 

@ That in a route-sale or route-trans- 
fer between two air lines, the same num- 
ber of pilots that used to fly the route 
before its sale or transfer shall be trans- 
ferred along with the route, if the pilot 
or pilots affected desire to make such 
transfer. 

@® That where the CAB approves such 
an application, it shall require that the 
interchange or merger not be activated 
until the air lines involved shall have 
re-negotiated the pilots’ employment 
agreements so as to meet the changed 
working conditions. 

®@ That suitable and adequate protec- 
tive conditions be imposed upon the car- 
riers for the protection of pilots involved 
in any such proceeding. In this connec- 
tion, the Air Line Pilots Association 
maintains that the terms of the dubious 
Burlington Formula are not suited to the 
needs of the air line industry and that 
they do not offer sufficient protection 
or compensation to an air line pilot ad- 
versely affected by an interchange or 
merger. 

® That the air line pilots are the back- 
bone of the National Defense in time of 
war or national emergency and that, 
since air line pilots cannot “be kept in 
moth balls” during the period when they 
are not used, it is economically sound 
and strategically desirable to keep as 
many air line pilots as possible in con- 
stant training so as to give the United 
States the largest possible reservoir of 
trained and experienced pilots. 


ALPA -+- ALSSA = ??? 
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MR. AND MRS. HARPHAM 
“‘Merger” Approved 


The affiliates of the Air Line Pilots 
Association are really “affiliating,” or, 
perhaps in this case, “merging”? would be 
a better word. Above, J. W. Harpham, 
of Local Council No. 28, Colonial-New 
York, poses with his bride before taking 
off on her last flight as Miss Esteri M. 
Johanson. Until turning in her resigna- 
tion to be married, the new Mrs. Harp- 
ham was recording secretary for ALSSA 
Local Council No. 17, Colonial-New York. 
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ALPA’ Supports Two Air Safety Bills 


Continued from Page 4, Col. 3) 


in their failure to utilize safety devices 
because of “short sighted economic con- 
cepts that fail to recognize that air safe- 
ty is the air lines’ top echelon dividend- 
paying investment.” Mr. Behncke used 
reversible props as a prime example and 
contrasted failure to require their in- 
stallation to the way in which an inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board made full- 
feathering type propellers, one of the 
greatest strides yet made to achieve 
greater air safety, mandatory, stating: 
Lack of Safety Devices — “Under the 
public opinion force of a recommendation 
from the independent Air Safety Board, 
the total elapsed time to accomplish the 
replacing of the conventional type pro- 
pellers on all air line airplanes with full- 
feathering propellers was only a matter 
of months. With no independent Air 
Safety Board, the reverse thrust propel- 
lers have been in the picture and avail- 
able for installation on air line aircraft 
for years, ever since 1942, and yet the 
major number of our air lines are flying 
today without the benefit of this vital-to- 





Every Pilot's Fight 


The fight for the independent Air 
Safety Board, which got under way 
with hearings on H.R. 5561 this 
month, ALPA President Behncke de- 
clared, is not Headquarters’ fight 
alone but the fight of every air line 
pilot and the concern of everyone 
genuinely interested in air safety. 

The groundwork has been laid by 
ALPA, he pointed out, but much is 
dependent upon the full and complete 
support of every last member of the 
Association. 

“If the membership gives Headquar- 
ters the proper assistance at the prop- 
er time and in sufficient amount,” Mr. 
Behncke stated, “we have an excellent 
chance to convince Congress to pass 
H.R. 5561 and the companion Bill, 8. 8 
during this session of the 81st Con- 
gress.” 














safety-in-air-travel factor. This is briefly 
the difference between independent Air 
Safety Board handling and the present 
non-independent Safety Bureau handling 
of an all-important-to-air-safety prob- 
lem.” 

Proper service testing has also been 
lacking, Mr. Behncke averred. 

“In the past four years,” he stated, 
“five new aircraft have been introduced 
for passenger transport service. These 
craft are the Convair 240, the Martin 202, 
the Douglas DC-6, the Lockheed Constel- 
lation and the Boeing Stratocruiser. Re- 
grettably, because of insufficient test fly- 
ing, three of these aircraft models have 
been grounded for varying lengths of 
time at tremendous direct costs to the 
carriers and indirectly to the public. 
Let’s hope and pray that the two re- 
maining newly-introduced aircraft do not 
become involved in a series of tragic 
crashes with the consequent grounding 
of all their sister ships. The air line pi- 
lots feel that it has been largely a matter 
of luck that one of these models has not 
been grounded, and the other, it is com- 
mon knowledge, received far more 
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shakedown testing than normal, and 
even so, it experienced serious landing 
gear trouble after being placed into serv- 
ice, which fortunately did not result 
seriously to crews or passengers.” 


Inadequate Airports— Inadequacy of 
our present day airports and the failure 
of our airport program to keep pace with 
the present day and future needs of air 
line aircraft development was another 
factor brought to light by ALPA’s chief 
representative. 

“Dangerous marginal conditions,” he 
declared, ‘exist all over the country re- 
specting inadequate runway lengths, run- 
way approach lighting, airport design 
generally, airport location, obstructions 
surrounding airports and airport main- 
tenance.” 

He used as an example the Birming- 
ham Municipal Airport where three air 
line pilots were killed before a ditch at 
the end of the runway was filled in. 

Mr. Behncke tore down statistics that 
convey a misleading rosey picture. “The 
vital figure in any man’s language,” he 
said, “is, out of a total of ‘x’ passengers 
flown, how many survived, not how far 
did they fly before they were killed.” 

Much Work to Be Done—In summary, 
however, Mr. Behncke cautioned against 
an overly optimistic attitude that would 
view an independent Air Safety Board as 
a panacea capable of miraculously curing 
air safety ills overnight. 

“We must point out,” he cautioned, 
“that the air safety situation is so scat- 
tered, so hopelessly involved, so disor- 
ganized, that it will take an independent 
Air Safety Board from one to two ‘years 
to begin making itself felt. All the loose 
ends will have to be brought together 
and securely tied together into an effec- 
tive pattern of action and demonstration, 
capable of handling the many problems 
that are akin to and a part of the over- 
all gigantic problem of improving air 


THE "SABRE" 


a 





The U. S. Air Force’s latest model of 
the North American “Sabre” jet fighter 
the YF-86D, has successfully completed 
its first flight. Designed to climb quick- 
ly to extreme altitudes for interception 
missions, the plane is powered by a Gen- 
eral Electric J-47 jet engine equipped 
with an afterburner, which greatly in- 
creases engine thrust by igniting fuel in 
the exhaust pipe. The YF-86D, shown 
here, differs from its record-holder pred- 
ecessor by having an intake duct under 
the nose instead of in the center. 





safety on the air lines and in civil avia- 
tion generally.” 


Robert H. Crosser (D., Ohio) is Chairman 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. The Subcommittee on 
Transportation is composed of: Lindley Beck- 
worth (D., Tex.); Oren Harris (D., Ark.); 
rete L. Rogers (D., Fla.); Arthur G. Klein 
(D., N.Y.); John B, Sullivan (D., Mo.); John 
A. McGuire (D., Conn.); Charles A. Wolver- 
ton (R., N.J.); Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.); 
Leonard Hall (R., N.Y.); Joseph P. O'Hara 
(R., Minn.). 
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VOCATION: FLYING—AVOCATION: DITTO "hen, Cavtain 


C. A. “Charlie” 


McKinnon, of Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago, reports for his day’s work, it is 
often a matter of simply stepping out of a small plane and climbing into a large 
one. Captain McKinnon makes flying his avocation as well as his vocation, operating 
Stinson Airport, a small field about 15 miles west of Chicago. As a commuter, Captain 
McKinnon thinks he has an ideal setup. Shunning congested Chicago highways, he 
can jump into one of his small planes and fly over to Midway Airport in a few min- 
utes. Then it is a matter of locking up his own aircraft and walking to UAL’s dispatch 
office to make out his flight plan. Captain McKinnon is shown here at Midway Airport 
after arriving in one of his Cessnas. Comments Captain McKinnon on his flying and 
more flying: “I just like flying.’”’ Captain McKinnon has flown for UAL for 10 years 


and is a veteran of 9,000 hours. 
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CHECKING THE ‘“T’ CATEGORY 


Post-war transport aircraft, designed and built under the 
“T” Category, have been in scheduled operation for approxi- 
mately five years. During this time, operating experience has 
brought out the need for additional checking or revision of 
present design and performance requirements, which in many 
instances are inadequate. 

The air line pilots have long advocated an evaluation of 
existing operational data on engine-out take-off under hot and 
humid weather conditions. Particularly needed is a check of 
air line air plane performance when they have accrued service 
abuse on the airframe, engines and propellers. 

Recommended by the President’s Board—On December 29, 
1947, the President’s Special Board of Inquiry on Air Safety 
on which ALPA was represented, recommended: “The CAB, 
CAA, ATA, AIA and ALPA should undertake an immediate 
study of CAR 61.7122 to assure by computations and flight 
tests the adequacy of the formula therein contained dealing 
with safetY margins for take-off.” 

Tests Now Being Run— Such tests are now being run. 
The first phase was completed at Brownsville and El Paso, 


for checking take-offs with one engine inoperative is contem- 
plated to be held in mid-summer since that accomplished to 
date was in near-standard day conditions. In these mid-sum- 
mer tests, the airplane will be flown with one engine out at 
the critical point of take-off, with full gross weights, and on 
hot, humid days using operational data as presently contained 
in the CAA-approved flight operations manual for different 
runway lengths. 

How Data Is Computed—For obtaining on-the-spot data 
(See Figure 2), an apparatus employing the principles of trigo- 
nometry and called a “Sighting Bar” is used. To set up the 
apparatus, the runway length required for the airplane to 
climb out with one engine inoperative over the 50 foot obstacle 
point is first measured off. Then the apparatus is moved out 
a predetermined horizontal distance at 90° from the runway 
centerline. The apparatus contains a spirit level. After level- 
ing, it is ready for use. The observer sights through a hole 
close to the eye and announces to the recorder at what point 
the lowest part of the airplane passes through the calibrated 
vertical scale. 

Data Recorded—A number of take-off runs are made, usu- 
ally four, and for each take-off the gasoline weight consump- 
tion is taken into account by shortening the runway due to 
gross weight decrease. For each take-off run the following is 
noted: 

® Reading on calibrated vertical scale of airplane height 
as taken by observer at “Sighting Bar.” (See Figure 1 and 
Figure 2). 

® Airborne distance recorded by observer at runway edge. 

® Drift (if any), from runway centerline, due to cutting 
engine as recorded by observers beyond the runway end. 

® Wind velocity change and directional change (if any), 
recorded by observers in control tower. 

® Airspeed readings, speed at which nose wheel is lifted, 
climb out speed, etc., recorded by cockpit observers. 





Texas, and Oklaho- 
ma City, Oklahoma, 
in tests run from 
January 3 to 14. Il- 
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AIRPLANE AND RUNWAY 


Other miscellane- 
ous data recorded by 
observers for each 


OBSERVER READS VERTICLE includes: Re- 
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lustrated on this PASSES BY PREDETERMINED ported wind at tow- 
page in Figure 1 and $0 FOOT OBSTACLE DISTANCE er; Measured wind 
Figure 2 is the meth- ON RUNWAY at runway (six feet 
od of computation > high); Reported 
used during these + Hy go temperature from 
test flights to meas- P SCALE tower; Observed 
ure the height of the it 90° temperature at run- 
airplane after take- = way; Percent rela- 
off from a runway of = i: tive humidity; and 
given length with = Vapor pressure dur- 
one engine inopera- < H q HORIZONTAL LEVEL LINE ing test. 

tive and taking into S ¥ Hy 40 Columns of In- 
account factors ef- ™ RUNWAY formation Per Take- 
fecting performance = _ oltre Off — This informa- 
such as temperature, ’ TYEE tion, plus other data 


wind, runway gradi- 
ent, etc. 


(KNOWN MEASURED DISTANCE ) 


derived from the ac- 











Additional testing 


tual history of each 
| run, totals over 40 
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olumns of data for each take-off. 
flight usually consists of four take- 
and then the airplane is returned to 
ramp for refueling. (Topping the 
nks). The time required for refueling 
s usually enough for solving trigonome- 
ic problem of data obtained from the 
Sighting Bar” and the altitude at the 
nway end is known without further 
delay. 

Opinion is growing increasingly strong- 
er that checking the performance of 
ALL our air line airplanes by the realis- 
tic method described in this article is 
needed to insure safe flight in the early 
stages of a take-off, during hot, humid 
day flying conditions. 


Where DOES the 
CAA Really Stand? 


While ALPA has been bending every 
effort and using every resource to pre- 





PILOTS AID F.D.R.'s "MARCH OF DIMES" 


















ead 
nai vent the encroachment of the little 
d to rage Bbw: 9 se ee ae fn _ Pilots are suckers for a good sales talk and here are six of them. These pulchri- 
sum- naa dene euliies th stabiline the pote tudinous aquatic belles were trying out their salesmanship in connection with the 
ot at 25 : : recent “March of Dimes Campaign” when they came across these three very willing 
ae tion. On the contrary, their policy has victims in Los Angeles. The “victims,’”? who had already made a mental note to buy 
ined been one of political expediency of the tickets before a word of sales talk came out of the six pretty mouths, are: (1. to r.) 
moment, professing one thing one day, Joe Filler, TWA engineer, Captain T. A. Hinson, Local Council No. 19, AA-Fort Worth 
erent another the next. and = G. = es Local — No. _ eee None we can’t 
‘ give you the part of the caption you’ve been waiting for. e don’t know their names, 
data Cc Fe a he aa popes gins Hae Ino re either. And ‘Captain duaaier has already given us the: full bucket of cold water 
rigo- revealed in a CAA Press Release, tagged when he wrote: “Sorry, but I don t know the girls names and it wasn’t because I 
) the or rele Mak CO i ote didn’t try to find out, either!!!” The “March of Dimes” was begun by the late Presi- 
ie to Cah Admieiies A ; ’ dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, the first of our air-minded presidents, who was a staunch 
or gives a pat on the supporter of the air line pilots and all organized labor. 
— back to the Michigan State Department 
way reese Man lie sang Sod gers life and property. We have there- “As previously indicated, this Adminis- 
evel- contrary to feelings he had expressed raed fore been gratified by the cooperation we tration is in accord with your views that 
hole ALPA, the Administrator, said: “The have received from the states and locali- the local authorities should not attempt 
point kind of work being done in Michigan un- ties in promoting air safety through en- to enforce Federal regulations against 
rated der the leadership of the State Depart- forcement of their local laws and ordi- scheduled air carriers or their personnel. 
ment of Aeronautics is of great value to nances.” Ever since the two instances you men- 
usu- the CAA in its efforts to promote air Where the Administrator stands is, at tioned in your letter arose in the New 
ump- safety. We are glad to get all the help best, indefinite and impossible of deter- York and Boston areas, we have been 
le to possible from state and local authori- | mination in view of the sentiment ex- working with the appropriate state and 
ng 1s ties.” pressed by him in a letter to ALPA of local authorities to prevent any repeti- 
; Previous Statement—On December 19, October 5, 1949. In this letter, which was tion of this occurrence. The assistance 
eight 1949, in another statement issued to the in response to an ALPA letter objecting  °f your organization in connection with 
and press, the CAA Administrator had said: to its members being arrested and hauled this matter would be greatly appre- 
“Tt is clearly the province of state and into court like common criminals be- ciated. 
edge. local police officers to curb any local fly- _—cause they seek to do a safe job of flying, Meeting Held Feb. 28—Meanwhile, the 
ting ing conducted in a manner that endan- the Administrator said: so-called noise pattern problem, a recog- 
nizable outgrowth of states and munici- 
any), palities playing CAA, continues to be 
: very much in the picture despite efforts 
ifted, to settle it. Latest action in regard to 
the noise pattern dilemma in the New 
lane- York area was a meeting between ALPA, 
bs by New York City and CAA representatives, 
— held on February 28. At this meeting, 
— ALPA was represented by Executive 
tow- Vice-President C. N. Sayen, Regional 
— Vice-President A. F. Foster, TWA, EAL 
Sesige Master Chairman S. W. Camden, and 
‘ging attorneys Cohen and Weiss. They met 
Aer with Mayor O’Dwyer of New York, his 
pula Labor representative, Mr. Joseph O’Grady, 
a CAA Administrator D. W. Rentzel and 
ae R. E. Elwell, CAA Chief Counsel. 
jae — : This meeting was capita $ — 
Figures and data to be used in checking the “‘T’’ cate- a ah AOS ie ee | 
of In- DATA HUNTERS are were quarry being hunted by pred data-seeking done to iron out the enforcement juris- 
lake- participants in the gross weight flight tests that began last month. Shown at the dictional question and to place the en- 
sound Aeronautical Center, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, are: ( l. to r.) David L. Baker, CAA; forcement of interstate air traffic viola- 
ante Bene CAA JR Bent Chas 11, erp CARRE Rea CAA ©. ins ack In the ban of ce CAA Re 
‘ ; M. C. Garlo ocal Council No. apital- ; R. B. - ; i : 
e ac- burg, CAA; T. G. Linnert, "ALPA Engineering and Mir Safety Department ; R. A. pare persone a' a hes io se 
each Stone, Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; Norman Schrader, CAA; and Nichols H. ea, Se. OS ee ee P 
ay 40 Rudasill, CAA. (Story in “Technically Speaking” column.) lem lies in the CAA’s stand. 
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Virtually every day brings a new class of craftsmen on the construction 








scene at ALPA’s new Headquarters’ building. Bricklayers, stone masons, steel 
workers, plumbers, steam fitters, each contribute their bit and all are the best 
and most seasoned craftsmen available in the Chicago area. February saw 
great strides being made on much of the detailed work that will set the build- 
ing off as an “ALPA job” ... not just another building. 


PHOTO 1: In a spray of sparks, that 
makes this a prize-winning photo, the 
are welders go to work binding together 
with a strengthening seam the steel 
joints on the interior of the building. 

PHOTO 2: The bricklayers with their 
levels and trowels come into the spot- 
light at this stage as the first bricks, 
from which the walls of ALPA’s build- 
ing will rise two and one-half stories, 
are accurately laid and mortared into 
place on February 22. 

PHOTO 3: A water seepage and drain 
problem which threatened to cause con- 
siderable trouble on the basement floor 
level is whipped. A special under-floor 
drain, shown in construction, was de- 
signed and completed on February 28, 
and was 100 per cent successful in solv- 
ing the problem. 

PHOTO 4: Because of ALPA’s con- 
stant insistence on a second-to-none job, 
the architect’s experts appear on the job 
frequently. Here, Paul Griffenhagen, 
Structural Engineer for architects Rapp 
and Rapp, discusses a welding problem 
with two of the workmen. 





Small Lines Pose New 
Problems for ALPA 


Now that certification of the larger 
trunk line air carriers has become more 
or less stabilized insofar as new ones 
coming into the picture are concerned, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has turned 
its attention to the certification of the 
so-called feeder lines. A number of such 
carriers have been certified in recent 
months and with their certification, sev- 
eral new problems have arisen which 
vitally affect the air line pilots as a 
whole and in which the Air Line Pilots 
Association is consequently most vitally 
interested. 





Are you wearing a new ALPA em- 
blem? The new pin, which is superior 
to the old in every way, is available 
at Headquarters for $1.20 each. It 
has a bronze base and is gold plated 
with the letters, ALPA, cut clear and 
distinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now! 
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Single-Engine Operators—The first of 
these new problems is the application to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board by these 
small feeder lines to operate only during 
daylight hours with single-engine equip- 
ment. ALPA has always opposed single- 
engine operation and sees in these new 
applications for such single-engine opera- 
tions a backward stride by the air line 
industry. The full weight of ALPA’s op- 
position is being used to confine, if not 
to completely stop, this character of cer- 
tification by the Board. 

Decision 83° Exemption — The second 
problem which confronts the Association 
is the application by the smaller car- 
riers to exempt themselves from Deci- 
sion 83, which establishes a minimum 
wage which the carrier must pay a pilot 
employee. Application is presently pend- 
ing by Val Air Lines in CAB Docket 4017 
for exemption from Decision 83. Hearing 
on this Docket has not yet been set. It 
goes without saying that the Association 
will vigorously oppose this and any other 
such order of exemption. 





PHOTO 5: This was the scene as the 
steam fitters began the work of installing 
the heating system. Unlike ALPA’s 
present freeze in winter, roast in summer, 
rented Headquarters, ALPA new Head- 
quarters’ building will have year round 
air conditioning. Suitable working quar- 
ters will result in increased employee 
efficiency and therefore, better service to 
the members. 








Happenings 











By D. FOLLOWS 
Secretary, IFALPA 

One of the reasons for the formation 
of the International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations was to gain rep- 
resentation in ICAO. Originally, provi- 
sional recognition was accorded IFALPA. 
Since then, ICAO has granted full recog- 
nition to the International Federation of 
Air Line Pilots Associations. 

The complete IFALPA recognition was 
extended in a recent letter to Mr. Fol- 
lows, IFALPA’s Secretary, from Albert 
Roper, ICAO’s Secretary General. Fol- 
lowing is the letter: 


“In my letter of 2 June, 1949, I informed 
you of the decision of the Council of this Or- 
ganization not to grant general recognition 
to the International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots’ Associations but to invite your Organi- 
zation to be represented at meetings at which 
were to be discussed matters directly affect- 
ing pilots’ working conditions or having a 
direct and substantial bearing on their stand- 
ards of employment or upon the conditions 
under which they were allowed to continue 
their careers.”’ 

“On a motion of the Representative of the 
United Kingdom the Council re-examined this 
decision at its meeting of 6 December, 1949, 
and decided to modify its original decision 
and to accord to IFALPA recognition without 
its previous limitation. As a consequence of 
this action, the President of the Council will 
henceforth extend invitations to IFALPA to 
attend meetings of ICAO when the subject 
matter of the meeting is one in which your 
Organization has a professional interest and 
on which it is able to make a contribution 
to the work of ICAO.” 

“I take this occasion to thank you for the 
kind reception. given to our representative, 
Mr. L. Bedin, at the Third Session of 
IFALPA held in Copenhagen last October. 
I presume that the resolutions adopted by the 
Copenhagen Conference will in due course be 
transmitted by you officially to ICAO.” 
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Two Agreements 


@ J 

signed During Feb. 

sadquarters’ three Employment 
Agreement Department negotiators have 
been living out of their suitcases and 
calling hotel rooms “home” almost con- 
tinuously since the first of the year, 
working uninterruptedly and as rapidly 
as possible on the 15 established employ- 
ment agreements currently open for 
amendment and the basic agreements of 
new ALPA groups. 

During February the first agreement 
for the pilots of All American Airways, 
Inc., was negotiated to a conclusion and 
the amended agreement on Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines was signed. 

Many Obstacles on AAA—The agree- 
ment signed for the pilots of All Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., is the first real and 
legitimate employment agreement the 
pilots of the air line have enjoyed. The 
agreement was signed on February 23 
after overcoming many extremely diffi- 
cult and unusual negotiating problems, 
not the least of which was the compli- 
cated situation caused by the AAA pilots’ 
one time membership in a company- 
union, the All American Airways Pilots 
Association and the unsatisfactory agree- 
ment signed between that organization 
and the company. 

The agreement negotiated for the AAA 
pilots by ALPA, however, is the usual, 
strong, well-written agreement that the 
ALPA-represented pilots on other air 
lines enjoy and includes the highest rates 
of compensation of any air line in its 
category. President Behncke had made a 
last minute intervention into the negotia- 
tions on February 21, when it appeared 
that mediation efforts were about to fail 
and the agreement was signed shortly 
thereafter. 


The pilot representatives in the negotia- 
tions were: A. L. Tucker, C. Schorr and 
D. L. Reubert, all of Local Council No. 94, 
AAA-Washington, and K Ulrich of the 
Employment Agreement Department. The 
company representatives present at the meet- 
ings were Colin H. McIntosh, Director-Opera- 
tions; Byron A. Moe, Superintendent of Fly- 
ing; Henry Stimson, Legal Counsel; and com- 
pany President Robert M. Love. 

MCA Agreement Signed — Agreement 
was reached on the amendment to the 
MCA pilots’ employment agreement on 
February 2 in the offices of Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines in Kansas City, Missouri. 

This amendment had several new fea- 

tures and reflects a copilot pay of $570 
on Mid-Continent’s DC-3 equipment, and 
full vacation pay for first pilots. 
_The conferees were: P. C. Walters, R. G. 
Francis, H. T. Rhode, H. E. Whitsit and 
R. D. Beneld of Local Council No. 45, Kansas 
City; D. G. Pauley of Local Council No. 46, 
Minneapolis; and K. J. Ulrich of Headquar- 
ters’ Employment Agreement Department. 
Company representatives were: Messrs. C. K. 
Ward, Dir.-Personnel; R. P. Harris, Chief 
Pilot; J. A. Cunningham, Vice Pres.-Opera- 
“ons; R. E. Wilson, Asst. Dir.-Personnel, and 
A. W. Burgess, company statistician. 

The following is a roundup of other 
negotiating highlights during the month: 

AMERICAN AIRLINES: In the midst of 
many rumors, all of them unfounded, hard- 
fisted mediation was the order of the day in 
AA case A-3255 as mediation conferences pro- 
ceeded in New York during February. he 
Principal question still remains the all-impor- 
tant one of mileage limitations, which the 
company is still strenuously opposing. Com- 
Pplicating the picture and adding to the tense- 
ness of the situation are the outside-of-the- 
conference-room actions of the eg nnn as 
reflected in their recent civil suits involving 
adjustment board decisions. The purpose of 
these suits, among other things, is quite ob- 
viously to attempt to limit the jurisdiction of 
the System Board of Adjustment. The result 
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MOTIVES AREN'T OBSCURE 
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With the situation on American Airtunes already extremely tense, it has been in 


no way abated by the company’s latest legal shenanigans. The company has filed a 
bill of complaint under the Declaratory Judgment Act in the Federal District Court, 
Eastern Division, State of New York, attempting to limit the jurisdiction of the AA 
Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment. The suit is the result of the recent decisions in 
the E. M. Carson and A. V. Read grievances cases which the company alleges was 
outside the jurisdiction of the Adjustment Board. Stripped of all its high-sounding 
legal phraseologies, what this really means is that American Airlines is attempting 
to change by court order, instead of collective bargaining, the legal and binding AA 
pilots’ employment agreement which was properly negotiated under the Railway Labor 
Act. As a member of the MEC, Captain W. M. Cary of Local Council No. 22, AA-New 
York (center) was served one of some 20 AA pilots a summons. The above picture 
was taken in American Airlines’ Flight Control at LaGuardia Field, New York, on 
February 11, 1950. Captain Cary is shown studying the documents, while looking on 
(1. to r.) are: Arthur Fox, Jr., Local Council No. 19, AA-Fort Worth; L. F. Klasmeier, 
R. L. Furman, W. M. Cary of Local Council No. 22, AA-New York; Captain Jacobsen; 
R. E. Jones, Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago. 





of such an attempt, were it successful, would 
be to actually affect a change in an employ- 
ment agreement, legal and binding, nego- 
tiated under the Railway Labor Act—a goal 
at which certain of the carriers have aimed 
for years. 

Carrying the ball for the AA pilots in ne- 
gotiation are: F. A. Spencer and F. J. 
Schwartz, Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago; 
Walter M. Cary and Richard Lyons of Local 
Council No. 22, AA-New York; W. N. Allison, 
Local Council No, 62, AA-Tulsa; and S. E. 
Pangburn, Local Council No. 6, AA-Boston. 
G. S. MacSwan, is the federal mediator. H. M. 
Jones of the Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment is the negotiator. 

CAPITAL: On February 16 and 17, confer- 
ences were held with Capital Airlines’ man- 
agement in Washington, D. C., to negotiate 
an amendment to the Capital employment 
agreement. Pilot conferees were: H. C. Ross, 
Local Council No. Capital-Washington ; 
N. D. Gertz, Local Council No. 32, Capital- 
Detroit; J. J. Russell, Local Council No. 32, 
Capital-Detroit; Barker Morehead, Local 
Council No. 88, Capital-New Orleans; F, H. 
Mackey, R. N. Reed, Local Council No. 11, 
Capital-Washington; J. V. McClaflin, Local 
Council No. 32, Capital-Detroit. K. J. Ulrich 
represented Headquarters’ Employment 
Agreement Department. Company conferees 
were: R. J. Wilson, V.P. Properties & Per- 
sonnel Administration; H. J. Reid, Manager 
Flight Operations; J. B. Franklin, V.P. Op- 
erations; W. Burke, Jr., Director of Per- 
sonnel; P. W. Hardesty, Manager-Operations. 

During the two-day conference, the pilots 
presented their thinking with respect to the 
items contained in their proposal and devoted 
a great deal of time discussing the on-duty 
time sections in the proposals. The company 
recognizes the problem and have assured the 
negotiators that between now and March 20, 
which is the next tentative date to resume 
conferences, they will make a thorough study 
of the on-duty section as it exists today on 
Capital Airlines and what can be done to cor- 
rect the bad situation. Conferences so far 
were exploratory. 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS: On January 31, the 
negotiating committee of Braniff met with 
the company to amend the pilots’ agreement 
in the company’s offices in Dallas, Texas. A 
complete discussion of the opening was in 
progress the following three days and the 
company made several counterproposals. The 
Braniff pilots are now in the process of for- 
mulating a second draft as counterproposals. 
Pilot conferees were: Trooper Shaw, 4 
Betts, Jack Berke, L. M. ilson and E. C. 


Orndorff of Local Council No. 42, Dallas, and 
C. T. Raines of Local Council No. 53, Lima. 
Company representatives were: Malcolm Har- 
rison, Personnel Manager; A. H. Stanton, 
Director of Personnel; A. V. Carleton, Direc- 
tor of Flight Operations; and Dan Hughes, 
Jr., Chief Pilot. 





The Payday Eagle Flies 
Again on Trans-Pacific 


Few are the “gray beards” who can 
hark back to the pre-ALPA days with- 
out recalling a few payless paydays 
every now and then. One grievance 
that had been taken for granted to be 
extinct was that old custom of employ- 
ers failing to come across with the long 
green for services rendered. But shades 
of yesterday, ALPA is still faced with 
the problem of the payday eagle piay- 
ing “Kiwi” and nesting in its aerie 
when it's supposed to fly. 

Trans-Pacific Airlines, a certificated 
carrier operating in the Hawaiian 
Islands, had fallen behind in paying 
the salaries of its pilots, some of whom 
hadn't been paid for as long as two 
months. ALPA had signed a contract 
with Trans-Pacific in November, 1949. 
The Trans-Pacific pilots therefore im- 
mediately appealed to President 
Behncke for assistance. Mr. Behncke 
cabled the necessary instructions to 
ALPA attorney, Maurice H. Schy, who 
was vacationing in Honolulu at the 
time, and a conference was held imme- 
diately. 

The ALPA position was that the com- 
pany would have to bring the pilot 
payroll out on time or that proper 
strong action would be instituted. As 
a result of ALPA’‘s intervention, checks 
in excess of $7.200 were immediately 
issued, bringing all pilots up to date. 
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NEGOTIATING MCA's 1940 AGREEME 





“Employment contract conferences got away to a flying start with Mid-Continent, 
‘The Great Plains Route,’ and after several meetings an employment agreement took 
shape,” said the caption to this picture which appeared in the Air Line Pilot of a 
decade ago. ALPA’s chief negotiator in those days was President Behncke, who person- 
ally drafted the original sets of employment agreements which formed the basis for 
all those in existenct today. The above is a camera-eye view of the MCA conferees in 
action at the Continental Hotel in Kansas City, Missouri, February 15, 1940. (Clock- 
wise) L. Moomaw, C. R. Kaye, A. J. Jaster, MCA pilot conferees; D. L. Behncke, 
President, ALPA; M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA Headquarters’ representative; P. C. Walters, 
MCA pilot conferee; J. W. Miller, Vice-President and General Manager, MCA; V. A. 
Dorrell, Vice-President Operations, MCA, and J. C. Collins, Secretary-Treasurer, MCA. 





Merger Committee 
Holds Ist Meeting 


With inter-carrier transactions before 
the CAB for approval by the score and 
more presumably yet to come, the ALPA 
Merger Committeeg set up by authoriza- 
tion of the 4th Exécutive Board, held its 
first meeting at ALPA Headquarters on 
February 7. The Committee members, 
appointed by President Behncke, who 
were present at the meeting were: W. W. 
Betts, Braniff; H. G. Farnsworth, Delta; 
A. M. Hinke, Wisconsin Central; V. M. 
Williams, United, and Sterling W. Cam- 
den, EAL. Executive Vice-President C. 
N. Sayen was present as the Headquar- 
ters’ representative. 

Study Factors Present—During the 
meeting the Committee discussed past 
actions and polifies of the Association 
relative to merg&r problems and delved 
into the various factors which would 
have to be considered in the use of the 
different systems to determine seniority 
positions on merger lists, i.e., date of em- 
ployment, chance of advancement, chance 
of demotion, furloughs, undue gains by 
certain brackets of pilots, etc. 

Formation of the Merger Committee 
was mandated by the 4th Executive 
Board which directed: “That the Presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association 
appoint a committee of four members 
with a representative from Headquar- 
ters to act as coordinator for the pur- 
pose of making a study of a more defi- 
nite policy respecting merging of system 
seniority lists in mergers, purchases, and 
other forms of acquisitions.” 


TWA Conferees Meet 


The TWA Negotiating Committee met 
at Headquarters on February 26, 27 and 
28 to discuss and analyze proposed con- 
tents to be incorporated in their 1950 
employment agreement. K. J. Ulrich of 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment conducted the meeting as Head- 
quarters’ representative. 
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Restrict Flying 


In Defense Areas 


On January 31 the Air Line Pilots 
Association, represented by President 
Behncke, met with the Department of 
Defense at the Pentagon in Washington, 
D. C., to discuss procedures for positive 
identification of aircraft flying in various 
areas within or adjacent to the interna- 
tional boundaries and designated defense 
areas. 

The purpose of the meeting, which was 
participated in by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, CAA, Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and the Civil Aeronautics Board, was 
to advise civil aircraft operators of air 


defense problems and to seek their co- 
operation in filing flight plans and mak- 
ing position reports in addition to those 
which must be submitted to the CAA 
under current civil air regulations. 

Details Announced—As an outgrowth 
of these meetings, in a notice to airmen 
released on February 28, 1950, the CAA 
announced detailed conditions under 
which all civil pilots approaching a 
northeast coastline of the United States 
and the Los Alamos defense area should 
file flight plans with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, so that identification 
information may be transmitted to the 
Air Force. 

Effective March 6, pilots entering the 
area between Norfolk, Virginia, and 
Limestone, Maine, from seaward, or mak- 
ing local or coastwise flights in this area 
more than 20 miles from the shoreline, 
are urged to file flight plans, preferably 
of the Instrument Flight Rules type. 

Effective March 15, pilots planning 
flights within 150 nautical (equivalent to 
172 statute) miles of Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, at altitudes of more than 10,000 
feet above mean sea level, or more than 
4,000 feet above the immediate terrain, 
whichever is higher, should notify the 
CAA. 

Ban Los Alamos Flights—Failure to 
file such plans, the CAA said, might re- 
sult in the dispatch of fighter aircraft 
to make identification. 

Flights at any altitude over the imme- 
diate vicinity of Los Alamos remain 
banned under an executive order of Jan- 
uary 17, 1948. This Los Alamos prohib- 
ited area extends about 10 statute miles 
around the city, being bounded on the 
east by the Rio Grande, on the north by 
the 36th parallel, the west by longtitude 
106° 30’, and south to latitude 35° 45’. 

Details of requirements for other de- 
fense areas will be announced later as 
CAA and the Air Force complete neces- 
sary arrangements, the CAA said. 








66 22 Western Air Liries is giving Dan Cupid a 

ELOPEMENT SPECIAL boost! For those unmarried folks with the 
desire to become eligible for the special low family rates for air travel, there is now 
available the “Elopement Special” flight. It is a packaged marriage flight that includes 
a round trip from Los Angeles, Calif., to Las Vegas, Nev., a Justice of the Peace, 
and handfuls of rice—all for $19.95. First couple to take advantage of this bargain 
plan for romance are shown here in large photo as they tied the nuptial knot with 
Captain A. W. Stevenson (second from left) of Local Council No. 16, W AL-Los 
Angeles, and Stewardess Beverly Petrick (right) acting as the witness. P.S. The interior 
of the plane was roomy enough for the wedding ceremony, but the couple found it 
more romantic for the traditional first kiss outside on the air strip. 
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Hars. Representative 
Visits Local Councils 


a two week tour of ALPA councils 

began on February 20, S. A. Colvin, 

he Council Coordination and Admin- 

tion Department, visited a total of 

of ALPA’s 98 Local Councils to ad- 

vise and assist them in Association prob- 

lems arising in the field at the Council 
level. 

Commenting on his trip, Mr. Colvin 
stated: “I have never found Local Coun- 
cils to be in better shape in regards to 
council activities, membership and dues 


” 





councils visited seemed to be 
ill blast to make 1950 the best 
to date,” Mr. Colvin observed. 
. membership interest is high and 
in every case the councils have elected 
efficient officers to handle the council 
activities. The regional vice-presidents are 
taking an active hand in their council 
activities and it is becoming a definite 
rarity to find a slumbering council.” 
Councils visited by Mr. Colvin during 
his extensive trip were: Local Council 
No. 50, AA-Nashville; Local Council No. 
44, Delta-Atlanta; Local Council No. 7, 
EAL-Atlanta; Local Council No. 73, Na- 
tional-Miami; Local Council No. 10, PAA- 
Caribbean; Local Council No. 83, Pana- 
gra-Miami; Local Council No. 71, Delta- 
Miami; Local Council No. 18, EAL-Mi- 
ami; Local Council No. 94, All American 
Airways; and Local Council No. 58, Capi- 
tal-Pittsburgh. 





Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











GROWING WITH YOUR CHILD 
Being a parent does not always mean men- 
tal maturity. If it did fewer parents today 


would be at ‘‘wits end’’ with themselves and 
their children and fewer children would be 
growing up into ‘“‘problem’’ adolescents and 
neurotic adults, the Educational Committee of 
the Illinois State Medical Society observes in 


a HEALTH TALK. 

A parent is an individual. So is the child. 
But many parents are inclined to believe their 
responsibility entails tyrant supervision with 
frequent admonitions of ‘‘do’s and don’ts”’ not 
understood by the small child. On the other 
hand, some parents throw any type of super- 
vision’ to the winds and rear the child in 
coddling and abject submission. 

A parent accepts his true responsibility 
when he recognizes that to the growing child 
he has a special trust. The obligation goes 
further than in providing home, food and 
clothing. There must also be understanding 
and love, spiced with just the right supervi- 
Sion and guidance. 

A parent who is selfish and irritable with 
the child’s problems, and they loom big to 


MILITARY-CIVIL RESCUE COORDINATION 


Safety is a top priority and inescapable word to air line pilots and safety means 





constant extra-hour training and constant extra-hour study—those out-of-cockpit hours 
that everyone overlooks when casting the green eye on the pilots so-called 85-hour 
month. Here, two PAA overocean veterans take part in a course being given by the 
Coast Guard at Floyd Bennett Field in an effort to coordinate the safety and emergency 
training of commercial air line crews and the military forces. Lt. (J. G.) John Vukil, 
U. S. Coast Guard (facing camera) talks over air-sea rescue techniques with veteran 
Pan American World Airways Captains William M. Masland (left) and Haakon G. 
Gulbransen, of Local Council No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic, and Pierre DeRemer (back 
to camera), Pan American’s flight safety instructor. ; 





him, is fostering the same principles in the 
child. A parent who has no time for ‘“‘talking 
it over’’ with the child is creating a void 
which cannot be overcome, even in later 
years. 

Children are special little people. They live 
in a world all their own, a world that changes 
as the years advance. As the problems of 
one little world fade, new ones arise, and the 
wise parent will be ready to encourage, and 
help the child understand. , 

In growing with the child, a parent should 
remember that discipline is necessary. A 
child can be made to understand what things 
he can and cannot do, but if he gets into 
mischief, as a child will do, the parent should 
make every effort to avoid establishing fear. 

Fear in a child can develop into one of the 
most unwholesome attitudes of his mental 
frame. Parents who rely on the threat of 
the ‘‘bogey man,”’ the policeman and the dark 
room to punish the child are doing a great 
wrong. How much better to deprive the 
youngster of a special privilege, making him 
understand just why he is foregoing the 
pleasure. 

Perhaps understanding yourself will help 
in growing with and understanding your 
child. How is your self-control? Do you “fly 
off the handle’’ when the child does some- 
thing wrong? Do you scream, shout and dis- 
play a temper? If you do you are encourag- 
ing similar traits in the child, for children 
are great imitators. They love to mimic. 

Raising a child into a normal adult is a 
great responsibility. To achieve this state, 
he must have the characteristics of adapta- 
bility, independence and an understanding of 
people, all of which are taught and instilled 
by proper guidance. If you lead your child 
by threats of punishment or domination, you 
will inspire resentment, rebellion and_secre- 
tive habit that will yield unhappiness for you 





NEW SERVICE 
TECHNIQUE 


Servicing a jet engine is 
really a job for (1) a me- 
chanically-minded mole, or 
(2) a mole-minded mechan- 
ic. Because of the nature of 
the construction of the jet 
engines, it is necessary to 
service them by crawling 
through the air intake, as ex- 
hibited by this photo. Arrow 
shows method by which me- 
chanics reach interior of en- 
gine. We wonder if the jet 
check lists carry a new item: 
“Remove mechanics from en- 
gine before takeoff.” 
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and him in later years. You may also make 
him a weak, dependent individual, unable to 
make decisions in a competitive world. 

Understanding then is essential in growing 
with your child. His natural curiosity can 
never be satisfied, for in explaining one thing 
to him you have brought up a new problem. 
Be ready for it, take the time to understand. 
He may not turn out just the way you have 
it planned, but he'll manage with the self- 
reliance you've given him. 

(Editor’s Note: The good doctor says the kids love 
to mimic—and that’s really serious. Some of them 
may even carry this mimicking business to extremes 
such as wanting to be air line pilots or even assistant 
editors. Yes, yes, the potentials are very bad, very!) 





ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
January 31, 1950 
BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
LOANS: No. Amount 
Current and less than 2 months 
ere ay 285 $112,792.28 
Delinquent 2 months to 
2 RS eee ee 3 564.70 
Accounts Receivable ........... 214.13 
SE cho des Je sacuehsevedecsede’ 36,786.30 
PEN occscavevosae onteede 10.00 
ee hE eT Lee ee 50.00 
ie, we Es ash wpcotcaaawestece 25,659.38 
Interest Purchased on Bonds... . 33.84 
Prepaid Loan Insurance......... 104.12 
, Sore ae 288 $176,214.75 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable .............. 1 
6 cena s Thee wekaeanbe $173,010.18 
Reserve for Bad Loans......... 1,510.35 
Undivided Profits ..........00.. 891.66 
Peek GRO EO, cic cnccsseccudes 802.56 
Ee ore $176,214.75 
STATEMENT OF INCOME 


AND EXPENSE 
(Year to Date) 


Income 
Interest on Loams..........ceeeeeee0% «$1,100.42 
PPP PE ee rrr 06 
ere oer rent $1,100.48 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 29.29 
Educational Expense ............++++++ 38.22 
Borrowers’ Insurance .........-.++-+++ 80.41 
ALPA Reimbursement .........-.-++-> 150.00 
eres Py theo ye $ 297.92 
Mat Pret ives sccccccscdavasegsetecs $ 802.56 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members January 31, 1950 1,137 
Loans Made Since Organization 
ng + ve bones ices sa ssns eaten 8,435 
Loans le Since Organization 
(AMBOURE) 2. occ ccccccccccnvescaes $232,980.26 
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BACKWARD SEATING CALLED SAFEST 


ee 


Flying safety experiments duplicating air crashes have shown that casualties would 
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be greatly reduced if passengers were seated backward. The tests were conducted at 
Edwards Air Force Base, Muroe, California, with a rocket-propelled sled which roared 
down a railway track into a series of mechanical brakes. The brakes, comprising 


the world’s most powerful braking system, 


decelerate the sled with a force equivalent 


to that experienced in actual crash landings. Air Force volunteers, used in the tests, 
were subjected up to crash landings up to 35 times the force of gravity. 





WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 





The appearances of ALPA President David 
L. Behncke, Executive Vice-President Clar- 
ence N. Sayen and Engineering Representa- 
tive Carl F. Eck, before the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on 
Transportation, under the Chairmanship of 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth (D., Texas), trig- 
gered the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and Civil Aeronautics Board into frantic ef- 
forts to bolster their arguments in opposition 
to Chairman Robert Crosser’s independent Air 
Safety Board Bill, H. R. 5561. 


The extent and thoroughness of the prepa- 
ration of the. ALPA statements and exhibits 
in support of the bill was apparently far in 
excess of the anticipations of the twin depart- 
ments—the CAA and CAB. As soon as the 
73-page ALPA opening statement was re- 
leased to the Subcommittee and made avail- 
able to press and opponents of the bill it was 
evident that an all out effort would be neces- 
sary by the opponents to answer the long 
list of serious charges which it contained. 
Even though twice the ordinary number of 
extra copies of the statement were released 
by ALPA these soon were at a premium— 
particularly in the CAA and CAB where addi- 
tional copies were necessary due to the un- 
usual number of staff representatives who 
were assigned to the work of developing what 
they no doubt considered to be an adequate 
reply to the ALPA statement and exhibits. 

At’ this writing the hearings are still not 
concluded and only ALPA and the CAB have 
appeared to testify. The general trend of the 
CAB testimony presented so far on H. R. 5561, 


in answer to that of ALPA President David 
L. Behncke, has been to place the cause of 
accidents in the same old reliable burying 
ground ... PILOT ERROR. 


Very recently the CAB found it necessary 
to rehash the 850 fatal accidents in non-air 
carrier flying in 1948 and issue a press release 
entitled ‘‘The Human Equation in Aircraft Ac- 
cidents’’ in which they have obligingly point- 
ed out to the press that approximately 90 
per cent of that total of accidents was the 
result of pilot error. The purpose was to 
infer by innuendo that this average could, of 
course, be applied to air carrier accidents. 

* * + 


ALPA Busy on Capitol Hill—In addition to 
Headquarters’ extensive preparation and ap- 
pearances on H. R. 5561, President Behncke 
and others from the Headquarters staff have 
been in almost constant attendance at meet- 
ings in Washington on approach lights, em- 
ployment agreement negotiations, council 
meetings (both Master Executive and Local) 
and various cases before the CAB involving 
mergers, interchanges, renewal of air line 
certificates and matters concerned with the 
National Defense . . . all of which are worthy 
of separate and individual comment elsewhere 
in the AIR LINE PILOT. 

a = * 


Supplement ANDB—The Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board has been supplemented with 
a newly-organized committee under the Air 
Traffic Control and Navigation Panel called 
Special Working Group No. . . . known 
officially and unofficially as Phase Three of 
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= FOR 20 YEARS 
= OF SERVICE... 


An award of merit is pre- 
sented to Captain R. J. Rentz 
by American Airlines in rec- 
ognition of his “extraordinary 
service and devotion” to the 
company for more than 20 
years. In addition to the rec- 
ord he has chalked up as an 
air line pilot, Captain Rentz 
performed many services be- 
yond the line of duty in sell- 
ing air transportation. It was 
for these contributions that he 
has become one of less than 
29 people to be thus cited by 
the company with this special 
award. In his 21 years as a 
pilot for American, from 
1928 to 1949, Rentz has 
logged over two million miles. 


RTCA Special Committee 31, Air Traffic Con- 
trol. All participants in the air traffic control 
— for the All Weather Air Traffic Control 

ystem at the operational level have been 
working together for over a year for the or- 
ganization of such a Working Group or com- 
mittee as Special Working Group No. 5. This 
particular — will begin almost fulltime 
sessions to establish operational policies and 
procedures for the transition system and im- 
plementation of the All Weather Air Traffic 
Control System, and finalize a completely de- 
tailed set-up of operational requirements. 
Also, the presently established priority on 
equipment development for the transition pe- 
riod will be entirely re-evaluated and reports 
and recommendations made to the Air Traffic 
Control and Navigation Panel which will in- 
clude such ultimate system requirements as 
are deemed appropriate. 

The work of this Group will necessarily in- 
volve the assistance of several Government 
agencies, RTCA and industry groups and will 
leave no operational policy or question that 
materially affects equipments development un- 
answered. * * 

ATA Reports Business Good—Final figures 
of the Air Transport Association for 1949 
gross revenues will probably show an increase 
of 13 per cent over those of 1948 for the 
scheduled air lines of this country, including 
those in the international field. The ATA 
figures are based on actual reports through 
October and estimates for the final two 
months of 1949. Total gross revenue esti- 
mated for 1949—$765,314,865. Operating ex- 
penses for 1949 in comparison with 1948 are 
approximately 9 per cent higher or a total 
of $44,830,248 in 1949 as compared to $16,- 
321,327 in 1948. a 

CAB Economics Decried—The March issue 
of RAILWAY PROGRESS, published by the 
Federation for Railway Progress, has charged 
the CAB with fostering local air lines at ex- 
cessive and unreasonable cost to the taxpayer 
... “A cost which is out of all proportion 
to the benefits the public receives.’’ ‘‘With- 
out consideration for a highly developed net- 
work of rail and motor carriers, many ‘feeder 
air lines,’ termed officially by the CAB as 
‘regional transportation systems,’ have been 
certificated into operations where inherent 
speed advantages are lost in catering to short- 
haul traffic.’’ The Railway Federation was 
not amazed that there was no lack of appli- 
cants for this type of route franchise since 
the CAB guarantees the air lines a 7 per cent 
return, after Federal income tax, on their 
property investment. 

Of particular interest to members of the 
ALPA, who are employed on these regional 
air line transportation systems, are the fol- 
lowing figures contained in the article: ‘‘Out 
of $59 million paid to domestic air lines in 
1948, $11 million or 58 per cent went to the 
feeder air lines . . . which operations pro- 
duced only 1.4 per cent of the total air line 
revenue passenger-miles and less than_1 per 
cent of the total air mail ton-miles. During 
a period of 12 months ending September _ 30, 
1949, 17 feeder air lines (regional air line 
transportation systems) received a total in 
air mail compensation of $12,895,000 at the 
rate of $0.90 per revenue ton mile. This type 
of air transportation service to the pu lic 
has sprung from its beginning in 1946 to a 
total of 20 air lines operating approximately 
27,000 route miles into approximately 500 com- 
munities in every state except Maine, Loui- 
siana and North Dakota.” | 


Who Spends Lobby $$$$$—Some figures on 
what lobby groups spent in Washington in 
1949: American Medical Association, $1,522,- 
683; National Association of Electric Compa- 
nies, $388,883: Association of American Rail- 
roads, $194,159; National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, $178,161; National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, $138,600; National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, $101,037. These 
are only a part of the 256 organizations which 
reported to Congress a total of $7,969,710. 

The total spent by labor organizations— 
$257,301. The total spent by the ALPA Wash- 
ington office, including travel expenses for 
hearings, accident investigations and other 
items not broken down—$1,039.52. 


ASB Support—This writer would like to use 
a small bit of space to thank the air line 
ilots who have been writing to members of 
Sonerene in support of the independent Air 
Safety Board bill, H. R. 5561. Numerous 
members of both the House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Senate have made 
it known that they are receiving many sincere 
and earnest letters giving sound reasons for 
support of this legislation. 





Apropos Indeed 
“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 
is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.”—From the New York 
Times, October 27, 1949. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
nly ten years ago, in February of 
), ALPA intervened for the first 
re in a CAB hearing. It was the 
yinning of a problem that has ad- 
iced to an extremely critical point. 
\lihough the merger that caused 

LPA’s intervention was not the first 
merger of air lines, it was the first 
time that ALPA found it necessary to 
appear before the CAB to protect the 
rights of pilots affected by these air 
line mergers or consolidations. 

This historical forerunner of a trend 

has injected sheer chaos in the 

route pattern instance, oc- 

as the result of the acquisi- 

of Marquette Airlines by TWA. 

ident Behncke, who _ personally 

represented the pilots at these hear- 
ings, testified: 

“The Air Line Pilots Association, as 
the representing agency of both the 
Trancontinental and Western Air and 
Marquette Airlines’ pilots, has no ob- 
jection to the acquisition in question 
but is strong in its conviction that in 
the event this acquisition is approved 
by the Authority it be a condition of 
such acquisition that the Marquette 
pilots be taken over and given equal 
rights with the Transcontinental and 
Western Air pilots under the latter’s 


- employment contract signed on Au- 


gust 1, 1939, and that the probation- 
ary period the Transcontinental and 
Western Air company is intending to 
institute in this case, be definitely 
prohibited.” 

A clue to the magnitude to which 
this problem has grown within the 
last decade is found in the fact that 
ALPA has actively intervened in 22 
proceedings of this same general na- 
ture before the CAB. (See story else- 
where in this issue.) 

By 1940, the independent Air Safety 
Board, which had been established on 
June 23, 1938, had had an opportunity 
to prove itself amd was well on its way 
to establishing a world air line safety 
record that has never been equaled or 
even approached. In reporting on the 
Air Safety Board and its establish- 
ment of such a record, President 
Behncke said: 

“An all-time high safety record has 
been set between March 26, 1939, and 
March 26, 1940. The air carriers flew 
814,906,250 passenger miles, 87,325,145 
plane miles and carried 2,028,817 pas- 
sengers without a fatality.” 

The pilots, Mr. Behncke said, con- 
tributed to this record by originating 
and fostering the legislation that cre- 
ated the Air Safety Board, “the worth 
of which has been amply proven.” To 
this he added: “They cracked down on 
the safety theorists who did much 
talking but never did anything really 
effective about it and it was this ele- 
ment that could always be relied upon 
to have an alibi when something hap- 
pened. At the same time, the pilots 
gave staunch and unfailing backing to 
everyone who was really willing to get 
down to bare facts about what was 
causing accidents and who were fear- 
lessly and relentlessly trying to do 
something about it.” 
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By the 
Airline Pilots _ 
THE LOWEST LOW APPROACH 


Slightly out of its element is this plane as the result of a queer and odd quirk of 
fate which makes it the holder of the record for the lowest of all low approaches. 
Workmen prepare to bring to the sur- 
face an Argentine Navy plane which met 
an ignominious end in a sewer beneath 
Buenos Aires’ business district. The 
plane was found in this unlikely place 
during a routine inspection, and its pres- 
ence remained a mystery until it was 
identified as a seaplane which crashed 
off-shore recently on a take-off. The pilot Ff 
was rescued unharmed, but the plane y 
sank and was given up for lost. Strong 
currents and the tide drew it hundreds 
of yards into the cavernous sewer. To 
get it out, workmen had to take the 
plane apart and lift the pieces through 
a manhole. 








THE KIWIS THAT DIDN’T KIWI 


Most “Kiwis,” true to the “Kiwi” code, stay glued to the ground. But here is a 
“Kiwi” who, like the bumblebee who doesn’t know it is aero-dynamically unable to 
fly, flles anyway. Three pairs of these 
wingless chickens, developed by Peter 
Baumann of Des Moines, Iowa, are air 
liner bound to Cuba, Peru and Brazil 
where they will be given to Cuban Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socorras; to Col. Al- 
berto Leon Diaz, Peruvian Agricultural 
Minister; and Professor Carlos Alberto 
de Cunha, Brazilian educator. The chick- 
ens, averaging 4% pounds each, will be 
shipped in plastic and gold mesh display 
crates, one of which air line hostess Wini 
Dignam is checking before the chickens 
start on their flight. Will it be roasted, 
fried or stewed Kiwi on the menu to- 
night? 











* * * 


PHOTOGENIC IS THE WORD, OR IS IT? 


Oh, my gracious, Modes is back again trying to take a picture. He says, and we 
quote, “I am a writer by profession, but that’s just a means to an end—making a 
living. In other words, the wherewithal 
to buy salt and beans and, oh yes, no less 
than 15 cups of coffee to a sitting.” 
Modes says he simply loves photography. 
It’s really a part of him. He caresses 
the shutter of his camera (yes, the cam- 
era, you wolf, you! You! You!) like an 
artist caresses the canvas, oh so gently 
with his brush, on which he registers the 
figments of his tmagination. Modes says, 
to take a good picture, one must first 
drool over the entire scene that he seeks 
to capture with the delicate chemicals 
of his film. Hold everything! It’s all a 
most terrible mistake. Modes has been 
wronged again, and the picture is not of 
Modes at all, and one of his beautiful 
models. No. The shutterbug isn’t Modes 
at all. It’s none other than the great comedian, Jerry Colonna of movie land, get- 
ting the range of Penny Karno in preparation for the 5th Annual Press Photog- 
raphers’ Ball in Chicago. The beautiful, petite subject is one of the nine finalists 
competing for the title of Miss Photoflash of 1950. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles; E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robert-—C&S 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 





Su Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. €.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.-——WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G, W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland. 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 


Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 

Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifietd, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 
Noe, E. J—TWA 

Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 

Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—UAL, 

Ray, George—EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 


Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George —WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance,C.K.—UAL. + 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA™ 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Brill, G. W.—TWA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 


Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Erickson, Frank M.—UAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kite, Don N.—AA 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. D.—PCA 


Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, 1. M.—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Peterson, J. Mi—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Kerwin, J. J. 


Maas, E. A. 
McConnell, W. M. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Mills, Arthur 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Rose, J. A. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 

Wolf, J. F. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Allen, J. A. 


Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





